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EDITORIAL 


SEPARATENESS OR ORCHESTRATION? 


To produce something that would serve as “‘a guide or stimulus 
to those who may influence for the better the world in which children 
grow up” was the aim of the committee representing six national or 
ganizations whose statement is reproduced in this issue of Understand- 
ing the Child. What the committee has drawn up should prove 
decidedly helpful to teachers, parents, and all others who seek better 
ways of understanding and working with children. 

First and foremost in the points emphasized in this statement on 
“mental hygiene for children and youth” is the need for cooperation 
and even “orchestration” among the various agencies. ~The committee 
comments on the separateness of services for children in the past—the 
isolation of one agency from another, when all are concerned with the 
same job, the wholesome development of the individual child as a total 
human being. Hitherto there has been a tendency to work out one 
set of services for the child having difficulties in school—scholastic or 
otherwise 





and a different set to meet other needs. Institutional care 
has been provided for the youngster who becomes troublesome to 
society. Improved medical care has been provided for children who 
are sick, and relief in food, clothing, and shelter for the child who is 
economically in distress. But little recognition, the committee points 
out, has been given to the interdependency of these various needs and 
functions, and those who administer the services have done little or 
nothing to become acquainted with each other’s work or to combine 
their resources into a coordinated program. 

More and more it has become clear that these services could not 
and should not be administered separately. ‘The schools found,” say 
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members of the committee, “that they could not serve the failing child 
without team work with the doctor and others interested in children, 
nor could they serve the successful child in such isolation. They 
found, however, that custom made it difficult to bridge the interpro- 
fessional gaps in a way that would recognize the oneness of the child.” 

The committee believes that “we have come to the end of an era 
of that isolation that violates the realities of human functioning.” 
The statement it prepares, therefore, is designed as a “reflection of the 
mental hygiene needs of all children.” The members leave it to the 
professional helpers in child development—the teacher, doctor, nurse, 
social worker, minister, to indicate their share in the division of labor 
and “translate the statement into a plan and action.” They believe 
that services must be provided for all children, not just for a few or 
for a privileged group. They advocate a Federal grant-in-aid unless 
some other instrumentality can be found that will distribute child care 
services adequately. 


When the Commission on Teacher Education completed its special 
task it was natural that a continuing committee on teacher education 
should be set up by the American Council on Education, under whose 
auspices the Commission had operated. It was wholly appropriate, 
too, that one of the first tasks of “implementation” set up by the 
Council should have to do with intercultural and intergroup relation- 
ships, and the more adequate preparation of teachers for this work. 
No teacher needs to be told of the importance of race, cultural, and 
similar conflicts in the mental and emotional health of the children in 
her care. Postwar problems in this field are going to be serious, and 
workers in education will need all the help they can get in trying to 
solve them. 


“The concept of education as a wholly intellectual process has 
during the past two decades been modified under the impact of social 
case work and the mental hygiene movement toward an increasing 
recognition of the importance of the emotional experience of the child 
in conditioning his attitudes toward himself and the adult world,” says 
Herschel Alt in the introduction to Conditioned Environment in Case 
Work Treatment, a report of the Jewish Board of Guardians, New 
York City. 
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HOW PARENTS HINDER ADOLESCENTS’ ADJUST- 
MENTS TO THE OPPOSITE SEX 


S. R. LAYCOCK 





Dr. Laycock is known to many 


previous issues of the magazine. 


of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene (Canada). 


analyzes the various ways in which parents—often unwittingly 


of a normal sex adjustment of children. 


readers of Understanding the 


Child from his articles in 


He is Director of the Division on Education and Mental Health 


In the present article Dr. Laycock 


interfere with the development 





OST parents do little thinking about 

the development of the love life 
of their children. They are apt to think 
that the child is born with affection for 
his parents and family, and that by some 
mysterious process he falls in love dur- 
ing late adolescence. Actually the love 
life of a human being has a long history. 
It starts with childhood and should de- 


velop through four stages, culminating 


n 


adult heterosexuality—that is, falling in 
love with the opposite sex, the choice of 


a mate, and marriage. 


The Growth of the Love Life 
The Infancy Period. When a baby is 


born he is entirely self-centered. He is 
interested solely in his own desires and 
impulses. He has, however, other needs 
as well. Among these is the need for 
affection from his mother. The baby finds 
that, in order to have the affection of 
his mother, he has to some degree to give 
up doing as he likes. He therefore tries 
to win her approval by meeting her 
wishes to some extent. In growing up, 
therefore, the baby goes through twin 
processes of gratification and renuncia- 
tion. He wants to do as he likes, but 


he also wants the love and approval of 


his mother and father and later of others. 
In the child 


gradual progress in learning to give up 


normal home the makes 
things in return for emotional security 
and the approval of others. This is what 
educators call “socializing” the child, and 
it continues all the way to adulthood. 
Stable adults who are good citizens are 
those who have reached a nice balance 
between gratifying their own desires and 
meriting the approval and affection of 
others by the things they do from day 
to day. 

The Latency Period of Development. 
This period of the love life is a period 
when sexual and other affectional inter- 
ests are not absent. They are, actually, 
in an important stage of development. 
The child at this period becomes multi- 
centered. He becomes interested in his 
playmates and school fellows and in ideal 
heroes. He is secure in the affection of 
his parents, but he is no longer totally 
dependent upon it. This is a period of 
gangs with a good deal of loyalty to the 
gang rather than intense personal loyal 
ties. There is apt to be an interest in 
many companions of the same sex. 


The Homosexual Period. 


from the period just described many chil- 


In transition 
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dren pass through a period of “crushes” 
This is a 


step away from the multi-centered period 


on members ot their own sex. 


to a phase of growth of the love life 
where the child is intensely attached to 
one person of the same sex. In our so- 
ciety girls seem to be more prone to 
this than boys. They often form intense 
friendships with their school mates and 
they frequently get crushes on a favorite 
woman teacher in the high school. Boys 
also are apt to form intense friendships 
on this level, however. One of the trag- 
edies of life is that both boys and girls 
may never grow out of this phase of the 
development of their love life but remain 
fixed on the homosexual level and con- 
tinue to direct their affection to members 
of their own sex. 

The Period. The 


toward which the development of the 


Heterose xual goal 


child’s love life is directed is that of 
heterosexual love, where the boy or girl 
becomes interested in the opposite sex 
and falls in love, and eventually, after 
having “shopped around” with a number 
of different friends of the opposite seX, 
chooses a mate for life-long companion- 
ship and devotion. This is adult love life. 
It is through this and through this only 
that a man or womah can find happy 
satisfaction in their love life. A happy 
marriage and a happy home life with mate 
and children should be a goal towards 
which all parents guide their boys and 
girls. 

The above is a brief statement of the 
development of the love life of the ordi- 
nary child. We shall now consider how 
parents often hinder this phase of the 


development of their children. 
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Hindrances to the Development of 
Adult Love Life 


A child’s first attitude to his own body 
and to sex comes from his parents, chiefly 
from his mother. The attitudes of ado- 
lescents towards sex—whether they view 
it as wholesome and normal, or shameful 
and disgusting—are, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the result of the way they were 
handled in babyhood. 
are closely associated with the organs of 
As a result, if the child is 


greatly shamed when he soils himself or 


The genital organs 
elimination. 


wets himself he is apt to develop guilt 
feelings with regard to the eliminative 
processes. These are apt to carry over 
to that whole region of his body, so that 
he is apt to think of things connected 
with sex as also dirty and disgusting. In 
addition, every young child explores his 
body. His fingers and toes are quite a 
discovery and he plays with them as with 
a new toy. He is almost bound to dis- 
cover his genitals in the same way and 
the mother be- 
pro- 


cedure, and the child is severely punished, 


to play with them. If 


comes very emotional about this 
his first attitudes to sex are apt to be 
guilt-feelings and feelings that the whole 
area and process connected with sex is 
shameful and dirty. How important are 
early attitudes established by the mother 
is seen in the case of many maladjusted 
to be 


pated” with regard to sex. 


adults who claim 


very “emanci- 
Although 
they may be intellectually “emancipated,” 
they may have great emotional conflicts 
and a sense of guilt due to the basic feel- 
ings developed in them in their early 


childhood. A mother will help her child 
best by taking a matter-of-fact attitude 











toward both the eliminative process and 
the child’s exploration of his body. 

It was suggested above that the deevlop- 
ment of a child is an alternating process 
of gratification and renunciation in which 
the child gives up certain things for the 
security of affection from his mother 
and father. If for some reason, however, 
the parents do not give the child love and 
affection, he finds himself cheated out of 
his part of the bargain. As a result he 
finds that there is no real purpose in giv- 
ing up his selfish impulses and desires. 
His growing-up socially is thus interfered 
with. This is one of the reasons why so 
much delinquency is found in children 
who come from homes which are broken, 
or cracked, or where there is harshness or 
where the 


favoritism and 


children are 
made to feel insecure. The delinquent 
boy, cheated of the love and affection he 
should have for his own developing emo- 
tional life, settles for the security and 
approval of the gang of tough boys. 
Sometimes, too, the adolescent who is 
cheated of emotional security turns to 
delinquency as a form of resentment and 
revenge. Such a child has not the op- 
portunity to have his affectional life grow 
in a normal fashion. Sometimes he is un- 
able ever to give his affection to his pals 
or to the opposite sex, or even to make 
friends, because his basic experiences with 
human beings have been those of cruelty, 
meanness, unfairness, and the like. 

The over-protected child also fails to 
grow up. He is often kept from normal 


As a 


result, when he comes to the age where 


play contacts with his age-mates. 


he should be interested in a great many 
of his pals he does not know how to play 


with them and feels insecure and inade- 
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quate among them. He is likely to re- 
main dependent on his mother in an in- 
fantile form of love life. It is not an 
accident that a very large proportion of 
adult male homosexuals who suffer from 
arrested development of their love life 
are unduly attached to their mothers. A 
homosexual is one who falls in love with 
While 


worthy citizens, many are 


the same sex. some such are 
anti-social. 
They may “monkey” with younger boys 
and arrive in court as a result. Often the 
mothers of homosexuals have been of the 
“too devoted” mother type. They are the 
kind who make tremendous sacrifices for 
their children, but who demand all of 
their children’s love in return. Emotion- 
ally insecure themselves, they sap the life 
blood of emotional security out of their 
children and seriously hinder, if not 
thwart, the growth of the child’s love 
life. Such parents are what Frankwood 


E. Williams called 


gerous parents.” 


“innocent but dan- 

One of the most serious ways in which 
the growth of the love life of children 
is interfered with by parents is in cases 
where the parents wanted a boy baby and 
were unwilling to accept the girl who 
arrived. In such a case the father may 
try to treat the little girl as a boy, giving 
her boys’ toys and encouraging her to 
play boys’ games and to develop masculine 


characteristics. As she this 


grows up 
mannish type of girl may find it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to accept the 
feminine role in our society. Sometimes 


she never marries. If the situation is 
reversed and the mother wanted a girl 
when a boy baby arrived the result may 
be even more tragic. The mother treats 


the boy as “her girl,” has him help about 
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the house, teaches him fancywork, and 
encourages him in feminine manners and 
interests. Such a boy is likely to remain 
dependent on his mother with an infan- 
tile type of affection. This is because his 
mother has made it impossible for him 
to be a part of the gang and to take an 
interest in his own sex at 
Such 


boys will find it very difhcult when they 


age-mates of 


the age when this should occur. 
reach adolescence to accept the male role 


in our society. Some of them never do 
accept it. 

The possibility of establishing a happy 
adult love life is often interfered with in 
the case of homes where the parents are 
not truly partners. The first pattern of 
masculinity for either a boy or girl is 
the father. Likewise the first pattern of 


femininity is the mother. Deep-seated 
ideas and attitudes as to the role of men and 
women in the home are laid down in the 
child’s early life. If the mother is the 
dominating partner in the home and the 
father is merely a pay-check or a meek 
and willing servant, that is the pattern 
which a child has deeply ingrained in 
him as to the relationship between a man 


and a 


woman. On the other hand, if 


the father is lord and master and the wife 
like a 
slave, that, too, will be the pattern which 
the child 


is treated domestic servant or a 


will have as to what a home 


should be like. The child, as he grows 
up, will tend to build his own love life 
on these patterns. 

Another way in which parents hinder 
their children from attaining an adult 
love life is to keep them ignorant of all 
sex matters, or what is worse, to allow 
the street corner groups to build up their 


children’s attitudes towards sex. A great 


> 
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deal of maladjustment in marriage is due 


to unwholesome attitudes toward the 
whole question of men and women rela- 
tionships. In such cases the parents have 
kept the child ignorant of sex, or have 
let him pick up mistaken or, worse still, 
unwholesome attitudes. 

Parents also hinder the best develop- 
ment of the love life of their children 
by trying to keep them from companion- 
ship with the opposite sex for as long as 
possible. Such parents try to postpone 
their boy’s interest in girls and in dating 
until the late teens or 


even into the 


twenties. Similarly they try to postpone 
their daughter’s association with boys for 
as many years as possible. Such an atti- 
tude on the part of parents in keeping 
adolescents away from the opposite sex 
all, there 


is the danger that the emotional life of 


has several dangers. First of 
the adolescent will be so stunted that he 
or she will never be able to achieve adult 
heterosexuality, that is, to fall in love 
with the opposite sex. Another difficulty 
is that interest in the opposite sex and 
the ability to get along with them does 
not develop in a vacuum. Youngsters 
need practice. Indeed, if parents keep 
teen-agers from having companionship 
with the opposite sex they deny them 
the opportunity of ‘shopping around” by 
having experienced the friendship of quite 
a number of those of the opposite sex of 
their own age. The danger here is that 
such boys or girls later on will “fall” for 
some silly, vapid creature because they 
have no standards by which to judge. 
Such standards come from experience. 
Another fiendish practice on the part 
of parents is to place women on pedestals 


as demi-goddesses who are too fine, too 








fragile, too sacred to be treated in any 


manner except on an impossibly high 


plane. Women are not meant to be god- 
desses. They are meant to be the com- 
panions and partners of men. They must 
be evaluated in terms of companionative 
and unselfish human living. They aren’t 
all wonderful. They are human—good, 
bad and indifferent as men are. 

Still another practice on the part of 
parents is to try to train their adoles- 
cent boy in the theory that he must treat 


This 


Boys in our 


all women as his mother or sister. 
is definitely a mistaken idea. 
society are not supposed to fall in love 
with their mother or sister or to have 
with This 


which is used by mothers is subtle and 


sex relations them. device 
devilish as it often drives boys to pros- 


titution and to abnormal sex interests. 
Such cases are well known to those who 
do clinical work. 

The last point to be dealt with in this 
article is the one where mothers tell their 
daughters how beastly men are and give 
them an idea that all men are villains. 
In order to protect them they fill them 


full of fears. 


Careful, frank sex edu- 
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cation is a much more wholesome pro- 
frank 


apt to lead to the development of sound 


cedure, and a discussion is more 
ideals and standards. 

This article has dealt mainly with the 
ways by which parents hinder their ado- 
lescent children from making wholesome 
Ob- 


viously there is a positive side to the 


adjustments to the opposite sex. 
picture. This is planned education in 
family living. The giving of the facts 
of reproduction is not enough. Such in- 
formation should be given in the larger 
setting of education for family living. 
In this phase of education both the home 
and the school have important parts to 


play. We 


alone do not constitute salvation. It is 


must remember that facts 
rather the attitudes and feelings which 
people have toward the whole matter that 
are important. In this particular phase 
of the adolescents’ education something 
intelligent should be done rather than 
leaving the whole matter of sex-guidance 
to chance or to the influence of those 
who are already warped in their attitude 


toward the subject. 











REORGANIZING SCHOOL GRADES FOR BETTER 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


BY 


MILTON B. PERLMAN 





The 


regarded as one of the reali menta 1eaith hazards o re school, 
garded f th | | heaith | is of th hool 


tried in some schools has certain 


“grade” system, with its scheme of “promotion” 


rat her obv 10us 


and “being leftback” has long been 


The “100 per cent promotion” 


defects. for all the good purposes behind it. 


Some schools and school systems have been experimenting with other ways ot by passing the 





evils of “grades.” In the article herewith Mr. Perlman, who is Principal of Public School 164, 
Brooklyn, New York, tells of the experiences he and others are having with the “annual reor- 
ganization” or “continuous progress” plan and what the new arrangement means for child 
growth and development. 
, HEN New York’s leading educa- social, emotional and academic needs, left 
tors put into practice the theory too little time to attend carefully to these 


that, in order to realize the cardinal ob- 
jectives of education, we were obliged to 
cease teaching subject matter per se, but 
that it was incumbent upon us to teach 
children instead, then, not teaching tech- 
nique but the learning process, became of 
paramount importance. The end result 
was a conscious planning for individual 
pupil growth. This is the essence of the 
Annual Reorganization Plan or the Con- 
Plan of 


modern program of elementary education. 


tinuous Progress as the 


part 

With the continued development of 
the emphasis on the mental hygiene ap- 
proach in education, we have stressed 
the thought that teachers must know the 
“whole child.” Yet in our city schools 
the competent teacher who was eager to 


know the 


“whole child,” even though 
she may have cleared away the obstacles 
inherent in large classes, found her school 


of The 


organization the 


too short. 
of 


group, the time required for survey, diag- 


term twenty weeks 


initial and study 
nosis, and attention to individual physical, 


40 


needs. From the child’s point of view, 


also, the term was too short. At about 
the time he adjusted himself to the new 
teacher’s routine and technique, just as 
he began to feel that his teacher under- 
stood his needs and that he saw a solution 
to his difficulties, he was required to start 
all over again with a new teacher. 


The increase in the time-element for 


study of pupils’ needs is in itself a raison- 
d’etre for the Annual 
Plan. 


opportunity to know the “whole child.” 


Reorganization 


The teacher may, in reality, find 


T he Pu pil-Grou th Conce pt 
Not 


opportunity for pupil growth, for pupil 


the time-element alone, but the 


the 
Th e 


concept “pupil growth” requires a rein- 


continuous progress, is decidedly 


prime advantage in the new plan. 


terpretation of the word “promotion.” 


The uninitiated are worried lest Annual! 


Reorganization or Continuous Progress 
implies 100 per cent promotions. No 
such thought is inherent in the plan. Yet 














it should be understood that the plan does 
imply 100 per cent recognition of in- 
dividual 


important 


progress. The implications are 


enough to require further 
clarification. 

In the past, a pupil has been rated by 
subjects in school. His record being of 
high calibre in initiative and effort, the 
teacher’s sympathies have been aroused. 
When at the end of the half-year term 
his subject records showed a mere pass- 
ing rating in the majority of subjects and 
failure in the others, he was given the 
benefit of the doubt and “‘promoted” to 
The bewildered 


child, a failure in spelling, a poor hand 


the next higher grade. 


at penmanship, and a student with little 
mathematical ability, found himself, as a 
result, a none-too-happy pupil in the new 
class. Of course his social ego was sat- 
isied. His parents too were relieved that 
he had escaped the ignominy of being 


“left-back.” 


his friends. 


He rated as a success with 
But When the 


term began, he found himself at the foot 


alas! new 
of the class, discouraged, without hope. 
His new teacher, conscientious in her de- 
sire to aid every individual, had to ex- 
pend considerable time in discovering his 
needs. Then, as so many others before 
her, no doubt, she said to herself, “Why 
did they ever allow you to reach the sixth 
grade with failures in Arithmetic, Pen- 
manship and Spelling for the last three 
years?” 

A less fortunate pupil, a less ambitious 
lad, whose record in initiative and effort 
was unsatisfactory, was “left-back.” Was 
the requirement to repeat the grade work 
in toto administered as a punishment or 
as a curative? In either case the school 


system was at fault. A six months’ 
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punishment to a young child or even to 
an older child is far too serious for any 
offense, certainly too great for academic 
handicaps not 


necessarily of his own 


making. Our statute books require the 
meting out of six months’ punishments 
very infrequently for social offenses. 
Nor can the cure be nearly as efhcacious 
as we should have liked to imagine. 

The pupil who fails at the end of the 
“left-back,” 


up where he left off and go ahead. On 


term and is does not pick 


the contrary, he retraces even his suc- 
cessful steps and starts with work of a 


His 


comparison 


decidedly lower level. social and 


even meager academic with 
those normally six months younger is 
enough to make him so bored and dis- 
graced as to counteract any possibility 
for progress, and is such as to encourage 
a desire for revenge on society and on 
made him suffer 


the school which has 


these indignities. By such situations may 
the beginning of delinquency be caused. 
Scientific studies show no proof of the 


But 


penal institutional records do show in- 


value of the repeated term’s work. 


mates with high degree of hold-over 


periods in elementary schools. 


Not 100 per cent Promotion 


Is 100 per cent promotion the alterna- 


tive? Definitely not. But 100 per cent 


recognition of progress is. If a pupil at 
school be aided in so far as his individual 
needs require, if he be encouraged by 
experiential opportunities, if his weak- 
nesses be analyzed carefully, and rooted 
out as quickly and as thoroughly as 
possible, we may reach our goal of in- 
dividual pupil growth. At the end of 


the school year he is moved on with his 
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classmates to a new classroom environ- 


ment. His teachers, past and present, 


confer with one another to the advantage 
The 


show his definite needs. 


of the pupil. records transmitted 
He is helped to 
He has 


not been “promoted.” His progress, how- 


grow steadily, slowly, but surely. 
ever, has become continuous. He picks 
up his work where he left off. He is 
helped to cultivate greater strength, to 
develop new and finer interests in an 
environment consistent with his physical 


and social maturity. He is conscious of 


his own limitations. He realizes, also, 
that some of his classmates have suc- 
ceeded to a greater degree than he. That 


proves to be his incentive to success. 
When he receives his sixth-year report 
card, he is rated “Successful” in Social 
Studies, possibly, but in Penmanship U-4 
(unsatisfactory 4th grade level) and in 
Arithmetic $-5.2 (satisfactory with grade 
equivalent of Sth year 2nd month). 
Conscious of the fact that his best friend, 
who even though a few months younger 
than he, has received a card with Pen- 
manship E-6 (excellent 6th grade level) 
. and with Arithmetic E-7 (excellent 7th 
grade level) he is not discouraged as he 
might have been were he travelling with 
a lower grade group. He understands 
that he, too, must strive to show greater 
success. Since his teacher is sympathetic 
will be his 


guide for another half year, his hopes for 


to his needs, and since she 


have 


readjustment greater chance for 
realization. 
Will his initiative be lessened? Will 


he say inwardly, ‘““What’s the sense of 
Defi- 
But he most likely will say 


working? I go ahead anyhow.” 
nitely not. 
to himself, “My opportunities for school- 
ing are limited. I had better learn while 
I have the opportunity to receive capable, 


Unless | 


reach a higher level of achievement, my 


friendly guidance. strive to 
records will show my limitations to my 


personal disadvantage.” 


Incentives 


This new concept of the meaning of 
“promotion” will not come about with- 
out education of the lay public, yes, even 
of the teaching staff. In fact, it would 
be wise to couple with our reeducation of 
the parents to the advantages of Annual 
Reorganization the realization that the 
word “promotion” should be dropped en- 
tirely. What incentive have we to offer 
to the pupil, then? What opportunity 
for pride have we to offer to the parents? 
What element of satisfaction have we to 
offer to the teacher for the tireless effort 
of her service? An even greater incen- 


tive, an even greater pride, an even greater 


teacher reward—the evidence of con- 
tinuous progress, of individual pupil 
growth. 


In a democracy each citizen must feel 
it his obligation to contribute to society 
with his 


In turn, the democracy gives to each 


in accordance utmost powers. 
individual the best it can for physical, 
social, spiritual and individual mental 


growth. 

















THE ALL-DAY NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS 


ADELE FRANKLIN 





In January of this year the “All-Day 


Neighborhood Schools” of 


New York City held a 


luncheon meeting in which there were panel discussions preceded by demonstrations by the chil 


dren of two of the schools. 


In the short summary of the meeting given below Miss Franklin, 


Director of the All-Day Neighborhood Schools, undertakes to describe what these schools have 


meant in the development of better understanding on the part of teachers, parents, social workers, 


children, and others in the community. 





HE program of the All-Day Neighbor- 
hood Schools offers a unified plan of 
recreation, and 


education, community 


work. This is the third and last year of 
a demonstration conducted by the New 
York City Board of Education with the 
cooperation of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation, in Public School 33 in the Chelsea 
district of New York City, and in Public 
School 194 in Harlem. 
tion resulted from five years of experi- 
mentation in what was called ‘The Chel- 


sea School Project.” 


The demonstra- 


The keynote of the morning panels at 
the annual meeting was expressed by the 
statement on the program: “Only Con- 
cern for All People Is Adequate Perspec- 
tive For Twentieth Century Teachers.” 
A fifth-grade class conducted a discussion 
followed by a dramatization on China, 
and showed how work in small groups 
helps to enrich the program and meets the 


individual. The children 


from the after-school club presented their 


needs of the 


interpretation of the security that they 
find in a club that meets after school. In 
summing up the discussion that followed 
the demonstration by the children, Dr. 


Benjamin B. Greenberg, Assistant Super- 


intendent, in charge of the demonstration 
for the Board of Education, stated that 
the major aims of this demonstration have 


been: 


a) to develop a pattern of education 
for children so that they could learn 
to live and play widely and wisely; 
b) to guide teachers and supervisors in 
building a curriculum realistic to chil- 
dren; c) to afford opportunities to chil- 
dren who concern themselves with their 
immediate persistent problems; d) to 
set up effective procedures of utilizing 
the agencies in complex and very difh- 
cult neighborhoods. 

Both schools are in areas of low income 
and poor housing. 
mixed population. 
Negro. 


Chelsea has a very 
Harlem is entirely 


In this All-Day Neighborhood School 
demonstration, our regularly assigned 
public school teachers have functioned 
with the assistance of Public Education 
Association advisers and with capable 
volunteers in a school day from nine 
to five. Six additional licensed Board 
of Education teachers have been assigned 
to each school to serve from 10:40 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m., assisting the classroom 
teachers with enrichment activities, 
remedial help, group undertakings, re- 
sponsibility for services for the entire 
school, as well as conducting clubs after 
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three in such activities as dramatiza- 
tion, arts and crafts, dancing, glee club, 
manipulative activities, and games. 

In Public School 194 a community ado- 
lescent and adult education program is 
gradually taking shape, and this, we 
hope, will also form part of the demon- 
stration for our city. 


Desirable Human Relationships 


The members of the panel, who repre- 
sented teachers, parents, school adminis- 
trators, social workers, and representativ es 
from cooperating agencies both within 


the Board of 


Education and in the 


human 
The 


energies of the children are finding con- 


community, felt that desirable 


relationships are being developed. 


structive activity and they are learning 
respect for each other and for people of 
different races and backgrounds. Inter- 
school visits have done much to increase 
this understanding. The use of the school 
social workers and of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance, and close relationships with 
neighborhood agencies, are strongly 
emphasized. 

Dr. Greenberg pointed out that an 
appraisal of the program is in process by 
and Research. 


the Bureau of Reference 


He said, however: 


My close identification with this demon- 
stration and with schools and neighbor- 
consideration 
prompts me to say now that the All- 
Day Neighborhood School program is 


hoods needing special 


a most realistic approach to the needs 
of schools in disadvantaged areas, and 
for children who are neglected and who 
are not fortunate enough to have the 
guidance of understanding parents and 
the enriching experiences of recrea- 
tional, character-building, and religious 
I feel and 


activities outside of school. 
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know that the All-Day Neighborhood 

School is the cheapest investment the 

city can make in the building of effec- 

tive citizens and in making the school 

a mighty potential in our all-out war 

effort in a very real sense. 

A “Service ( lass” 

A sixth-grade class of Public School 33, 
which is in charge of distributing all the 
supplies to the school, gave a dramatiza- 
tion of their work, which they had pre- 
pared for a school assembly and adapted 
for the meeting. Their purpose was to 


show the audience how a service class 


operates; how the additional teacher 
assigned to the school works with the 
classroom teacher; and how the after- 
school program relates itself to the day 
school. The topic of this panel discussion 
was “What Is Meant by Education for 
Democracy in the All-Day Neighborhood 
Schools,” and the poise and understanding 
that the children showed afforded con- 
crete evidence of the practical application 
of a theory. 

In outlining briefly the three major 
objectives of the program, and indicating 
the ways in which these objectives are 
being implemented, Ruth Gillette Hardy, 
Principal of Public School 33, stated that 
we are no longer satisfied with teaching 
a chosen few a smattering of academic 
learning. We are interested in developing 
citizens who can build a real democracy. 
The school must share with the home, the 
church, and the community in doing this 
We 


knowledge of 


job. have learned, 


through our 


mental hygiene, that a 
warm and friendly atmosphere is most 
conducive to learning. We must provide 
an opportunity for children to achieve at 


their own level and to realize their own 














worth and capacity. Miss Hardy stated 
that the plan of school “service jobs,” in 
which a class takes on a needed service 
for the school, provides one of the most 
satisfactory, methods for supplying this 


The 


tional teachers to the school makes possible 


opportunity. assignment of addi- 
an enriched ‘program and group work for 


all children, and the all-day feature, 
which provides a planned program and 
adequate leadership for children after 
school, gives added security and greater 


understanding to both parents and school. 


A Family Situation 


In the panel discussion it was stated 
that the relationship of teacher and child 
was that of a family situation, and that 
in schools like these, which gave emphasis 


child, 


given to satist ying learning experiences. 


to the individual more time was 


Mrs. Evelyn Adlerblum, on the staff 
National Mental 


Hygiene, who is cooperating with the pro- 


of the Committee for 


gram in a special project in the kinder 
Public School 


and parents 


garten in 33, finds both 


teachers eager for help in 
gaining more understanding about chil- 


dren, and 


teachers very ready to make 
changes in the classroom procedures that 
will meet the needs of the individual. 
Mrs. Jean Shick Grossman of the Play 
Schools Association stated that from her 
observation of parents she realized more 
and more that the school must know and 
consider home conditions and adapt its 
program to meet these needs. The pres- 
ence of a school social worker on the staff 
of the All-Day Neighborhood Schools, as 
well as an adult worker to develop the 
parent participation in the school, is a 


definite step in this direction. 
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Dr. Alice Keliher, leading the discus 
sion, stated that there is abroad a mistaken 
notion that service for children is com- 
peting with the family, when actually it 
is working to build up the family. 

It was the general feeling of the mem- 
bers of the panel that when a warm rela- 
tionship is built up between a child and a 
teacher, there is a real carry-over to the 
home and to the community. Only to 
the degree in which this relationship exists 
can we hope or expect real parent interest 
ind participation. Parents must be made 
to feel really welcome in the school and 
to feel that the school is truly interested 
The key to 
munity-school relationship is the attitude 


of the school personne! tow ards the chil 


in their problems. com- 


dren and the parents and their under 
standing oi the process of growth which 


: 
is the essential function of education. 


The Public Education Association 


At the luncheon meeting Lyman Bry 
son, as chairman, explained that the All 
Day Neighborhood School Was one In a 
long series of demonstrations conducted 
The 
Association, under the leadership of its 
Mrs. Samuel A. 


celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. 


by the Public Education Association. 


Director, Lewisohn, is 
This 
marks a period of fifty years of interest 
in all phases of work that improve the 
emotional climate of the school. As a 
private organization working in coopera- 
tion with the public schools, it has con- 
ducted demonstrations of this type that 
help to set new patterns for the public 
schools. 

Oliver Harrington, war correspondent 
for the Negro press, who had visited the 


All-Day Neighborhood Schools, said that 
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his observation of the operation of democ- 
racy in the Army, and of conditions in 
Europe, made him very much interested 
in the way these schools were attempting 
to train citizens for democratic living. 

Newbold Morris, speaking as President 
of the City Council, said that he felt that 
many of the officials were well aware of 
the need for spending more money for 
education, and felt that programs such 
as the one discussed here should be pro- 
vided for our schools. 

James Marshall, a member of the Board 


New York 


fine teatures, 


of Education, felt that the 
Public Schools had 


but that they were not so good that they 


many 
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could not be better. He was of the 
opinion that both State and Federal aid 
were needed to provide necessary services 
for children. 

No claim was made that the All-Day 
Neighborhood Schools were models in any 
sense of the word. The emphasis was 
placed on the fact that these schools had 
made a beginning and had evolved a pat- 
tern by which schools can cooperate with 
the home and other agencies and can 
modify their programs to meet the needs 
of the individual. Equally important in 
the plan is the realization that this means 
additional staff and increased budget for 


our schools. 














MENTAL HYGIENE FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 





The statement reproduced herewith and concluded in the June issue was prepared by the 


following joint committee: American Psychiatric 


Association, Dr. Douglas Thom; American 


Orthopsychiatric Association, Dr. Marian Kenworthy; American Association on Mental De- 


ficiency, Dr. Edward Humphreys; Society for Research in Psychosomatic Medicine, Dr. 


Edward 


Weiss; International League Against Epilepsy, Dr. Douglas Thom; National Committee for Mental 


Hygiene, Mr. Lawrence Frank. It is understood that the statement is a tentative one on which the 


committee would be glad to have suggestions. 





NY program for development of 

mental hygiene for children and 
youth must be based upon certain as- 
sumptions and be guided by certain goals 
or purposes. An explicit statement of 
these may help both to clarify the prob- 
lem and to define the methods, proced- 
ures, and modes of approach. It may 


be assumed: 


There is a regular, orderly sequence of 
growth, development, maturation and 
aging through which each individual 
will pass from birth onward. Every 
child must follow that sequence but 
will do so at his or her own rate of 
progress and will attain the size, the 
shape and the functional capacities and 
other activities which are idiomati- 
cally his or her own. These outcomes 
will arise from the inheritance of the 
individual but will be conditioned by 
the individual’s nurture and rearing. 

Each child, beginning at birth, must 
meet the demands of biological growth, 
development and maturation and also 
meet the requirements of our cultural 
traditions, relinquishing his physiolog- 
ical autonomy and learning to trans- 
form his naif, impulsive behavior into 
the orderly conduct and patterned feel- 
ings of our traditions. This involves 
the transformation of hunger into ap- 
petite for the foods offered by the 
parents to be eaten at the intervals 
they establish; also learning to inhibit 
and control his eliminations according 


to the standards of cleanliness, sani- 
tation and modesty they wish to 
maintain. 


The way in which these demands are 
made upon the child and their timing 
with reference to his readiness for such 
adjustments, especially the manner in 
which frustrations, deprivations, and 
coercions are imposed upon him, will 
present major threats or supports to the 
child’s mental health. If he is given 
an opportunity to function fully and 
freely at each stage of his develop- 
ment and if the successive denials and 
requirements are made when he is 
ready to accept them, the child will 
not be likely to suffer from the many 
distortions and warped feelings that 
are so frequent. 

Just as the young child requires an 
adequate supply of the physiological 
vitamins for wholesome growth and 
development, so too he needs a full 
measure of the psychological vitamins 
of comforting, and reassurance, of un- 
conditional love and protection, in 
order to meet the demands of social- 
ization and to accept the requirements 
and the opportunities offered by our 
cultural traditions. 

All children beginning at birth face 
the same problems or life tasks which 
they cannot evade. The way in which 
they come to terms with these life tasks 
and the persistent feelings or affective 
reactions they develop while meeting 
these life tasks is the process by which 
their personalities develop and_ their 
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mental health is jeopardized or secured. 
The same problems or life tasks in suc- 
cessive forms and settings still confront 
the individual all through his life. The 
way he learns to meet these problems 
in infancy and the preschool years will 
set the 
meet the same problems when they re- 


patterns with which he will 
appear in adolescence, in adult living, 
in involution and in senescence. 

Crucial life problems upon which the 
health of the 


depends are the 


mental individual so 


largely question of 
obedience to authority and the task of 
developing independence and _ self-dis- 
cipline; the question of clarifying and 
feminine 


ac cepting the masculine or 


role and learning to utilize the op- 
portunities which sexual development 
offers the individual; the question of 
coming to terms with the contempo- 
rary social life and building up an image 
of the self and establishing a level of 
aspiration which is compatible with the 
individual and with the conditions of 
life him. At 


lev el these problems present themsel\ es 


surrounding each age 


anew, to be met by the individual ac- 
cording to his temperament and life 
experience. 
The individual personality arises as his 
persistent way of organizing experience 
and feeling toward life and is expressed 
in his characteristic way of believing, 
which 
The 


individual’s personality problems, there- 


thinking, acting and feeling 


creates his personality problems. 


fore, cannot be solved since they are 
his idiomatic way of approaching life 
situations; they can only be restated 
on different levels of maturity, of ade- 
quacy, and of insight. 

Mental health is not something with 
which we are born; it must be attained 
by meeting the successive tasks of life 
with courage and with adequacy, and 
it must be maintained by developing a 
style of life compatible with the in- 
dividual personality makeup and needs. 





It can be lost in various ways after 
its development. Social adjustment is 
not something outside, like the weather 
or gravitation, but is primarily the 
way an individual has attempted to 
accept the requirements and the op- 
portunities offered by our cultural 
traditions; social adjustment, therefore, 
reflects the way an individual has ac- 
cepted his past experiences, especially 
his forgotten childhood, which con- 
tinues to operate throughout his life 
in all his conduct and hi’ feelings. 

The major hazards and aids to chil- 


dren and youth, especially in their 
mental health and their social adjust- 
ment, come from the beliefs and prac- 
adults, 


larly parents, but also of the other 


tices and feelings ot particu- 
adults who directly or indirectly are 
engaged in doing things to and for the 
child—for example, doctors, nurses, 
dentists, teachers and other school per- 
sonnel, social workers, policemen, rec- 
reational leaders, ministers, priests, and 


What 


fessiohal and other workers do and say 


so. forth. these various pro- 
to children in the performance of their 
regular duties is of major significance 
for the child’s mental health, because 


their actions and their statements so 
largely condition the child’s efforts to 
meet the tasks of life adequately. In 
addition, all the individuals who are 
engaged in dealing with the parents in 
their various activities outside the home 
are also contributing to, or threaten- 
ing, the child’s mental health because 
affect the 


parents who in turn will communicate 


their actions will directly 


their reactions to their children. 


The family is the chief and primary 
agent for transmitting cultural tradi- 
What the 


family does to and for the child, and 


tions to the next generation. 


how they transmit these traditions, 
forms the matrix out of which the 
individual child’s personality arises. 


Many of the socially-sanctioned prac- 











tices of parents, and many of their 
traditional ideas and beliefs about chil- 
dren and human nature, are responsible 
for much of the warping and distort- 
ing of the child’s personality. 
gram of mental 


A pro- 
hygiene, therefore, 
must attempt to modify the care and 
rearing of children in the family. This 
is becoming increasingly feasible be- 
cause the older ideas and beliefs have 
become less certain and parents are 
becoming increasingly more accessible 
for guidance. 

On the basis of the foregoing assump- 
tions, certain approaches and methods 
may be considered as offering promising 
leads to further mental health among chil- 


dren and adolescents. 


Professional Education 


Starting with the family and parents, 
there are many opportunities for parent 
education or, better, reeducation through 
channels 

Thus, 


clinics and w ell-baby stations and the pri- 


existing agencies and now in 


contact with families. prenatal 
vate practitioners engaged in family medi- 
cine and pediatric practice, and also ob- 
stetricians and gynecologists, are in an 
excellent position to help men and women 
to gain better understanding of what they 
can and should do in child care and rear- 
ing. In addition, there are all the other 
specialized personnel, such as nurses in 
clinics and those engaged in public health 
and school nursing, social workers, min- 
isters and teachers, and other profession- 
ally or vocationally trained individuals 
coming in contact with the family. Here 
the need is for in-service training of this 
personnel so that they will have a better 
realization of their opportunities and an 
how their 


understanding of many of 


long-established practices and instructions 
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to parents must be altered in order to 
minimize the threats to the child’s mental 
health in such matters as child feeding, 
toilet training, handling of emotional re 
actions, and the attitude and practice of 
the mother toward her baby. 

In the education of these several vari- 
eties of trained personnel, there is a large 
opportunity to give them an initial re- 
orientation, so that as students they will 
gain the insights and the understandings 


that are so necessary for the promotion 
of mental health in their several practices 
Here it should be recognized that it is 
not a question of teaching of psychiatry 
but rather a task of giving the students 
in these various professions and occupa 
tions an acquaintance with new know! 
edge regarding growth, dev elopment, and 
maturation of children and youth, and an 
understanding of what is desirable prac 
tice for protecting the personality of 
children not only in the home but in 
which children 


the various agencies to 


come for care and treatment. Young 
children are frequently exposed to severe 


shocks and emotional damage through the 
careless and thoughtless action of doctors, 


Not 


adolescen ts 


nurses, dentists, and others. a littl 


of later resistance of and 
adults to our many programs of health 
education and preventive medicine is 
established in early childhood by the way 
young children are treated in their first 
contacts with medical agencies. 

If each of the professions dealing with 
children and the family is predicated 


child 


growth and development, it would be- 


upon a broad understanding of 
come increasingly easier for the different 
professions to articulate their work and 


develop a closer, more cooperative relation- 
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ship. In addition, it is important that 
each of these professions recognize more 
clearly that the professional worker as a 
personality is exerting a large personal in- 
fluence in the life of the child which may 
be more significant than the specialized 
services he renders. Thus, the doctor, the 
nurse, the dentist, the teacher are not 
outsiders, aloof and detached from the 
child whom they teach or otherwise help. 
His own personality makeup and feelings 
are also operating in the life of that child, 
creating attitudes and arousing feelings 
which may be in conflict with what the 
professional worker is seeking to accom- 
plish. Moreover, all formal professional 
education today becomes rapidly dated, 
so that continuous in-service training in 
every profession has become indispensable, 
especially in all the public and private 
organizations, where there may be a tend- 
ency to let down and rely upon earlier 
Above all, 


professional education must emphasize 


training and ofhcial status. 


more the significance of how the pro- 
fessional worker relates himself to his 
patient or client or pupil by establishing 
personal relationships and feeling tones 
that are difficult to verbalize but can 
be demonstrated by motion pictures and 
through actual demonstration by skilled 
workers. It must be recognized that it 
is not enough for the pediatrician to 
associate himself with the social worker 
or psychiatrist in the instruction of stu- 
dents. To be really effective, the teach- 
ing of pediatrics must be conducted by 
some one who recognizes and accepts the 
psychiatric and social-work implications 
and responsibility of the cases, so that 
the medical student, the intern, or the 


resident in obstetrics will recognize these 
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as legitimate interests in pediatrics. 

The usual didactic methods of teach- 
ing are of relatively little value in this 
field, and, therefore, newer methods and 
techniques are needed, such as simplified 
pamphlet material in the feeding book- 
lets recently issued by the New York 
City Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
motion pictures designed especially to 
create an understanding feeling-tone to- 
ward children, and similar types of ex- 
perience which will serve to communicate 
insights and to release parents from their 
attachment to obsolete ideas and beliefs 


about human nature. 


Nurser) Sc hool 


Probably the most promising agency 
for developing the mental health of 
young children is the nursery school, 
which can bring all the new knowledge 
and insights into an articulated program 
for the preschool child, and thereby di- 
rectly and constructively help the family 
in meeting these difficult tasks of social- 
izing their children. It must be empha- 
sized that the nursery school is not an 
agency for replacing the family or reliev 
ing the family of responsibility, but 
rather is a social invention of great 
significance because it offers a feasible and 
economical agency for bringing to the 
family the guidance and help so greatly 
needed today not merely for the under- 
privileged child but for all children. It 
is believed that parents who are now 
worried and anxious and often distraught 
with the difficulties of early child care 
and rearing may be helped through the 
wise counsel and collaboration of the 
nursery school so they can enjoy their 


children. It must be emphasized, how- 











ever, that the nursery school is not to be 
viewed as a downward extension of the 
public school system, but primarily as an 
agency for helping families, to be es- 
tablished and conducted so far as pos- 
sible in close and intimate relationships 
to the families in each neighborhood and 
as an integral function in any new hous- 
ing development. 

It is also important to realize that the 
function of the nursery school can be 
performed through a variety of different 
kinds of organizations; it is not so much 
the particular pattern and equipment 
which are important as the underlying 
purposes and the kinds of relationships 
which are established and maintained with 
the children and with the parents. 

While the major emphasis should be 
put upon progress designed to help par- 
ents in rearing their children more whole- 
somely, it is obvious that there will be 
many preschool children who will be in 
need of diagnosis and treatment to a 
greater or less extent. Such treatment 
will be of necessity focused upon both the 
child as a personality and upon the family 
situation. No matter what the problem, 
it is always associated with individual 
persons, and any effective treatment must 
be addressed to the persons and the situa- 
tions in which they are found. 

Here it is important to recognize that 
within recent years there have been de- 
veloped a variety of methods and pro- 
cedures through which it is possible to 
obtain insight and understanding of how 
well a child is faring, how effectively he 
is meeting the denials and requirements 
of socialization, and how well he is man- 
iging to handle the emotional difficulties 


ind conflicts which his family’s care and 
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discipline may be engendering. 

Through the use of housekeeping toys, 
that is, of miniature life toys—furniture 
and equipment and small-sized human 
figures—the child, through his spon- 
taneous play, will often reveal the most 
important aspects of his home life and 
the way he feels about his family and 
their treatment of him. Likewise, the 
use of finger paints, of clay modelling 
and drawing and painting, and a variety 
of other artistic and manipulative pro- 
cedures, have also been found to be of 
great value for discovering how the child 
is meeting his life situations and how he 
feels about his parents, siblings, and 
others. These newer, so-called projectiy e 
methods which have been developed by a 
number of students of personality of 
younger children are now available for 
diagnosis and for therapy in the sense that 
frequently a young child can play out or 
work out some of his difficulties which 
he cannot possibly put into words, and 
gains stability even though no profes- 
sional force may enter into his life. 

It should be reemphasized that all chil- 
dren in our society are confronted with 
much the same denials and requirements 
as they face the universal problems of 
To the 


extent that during the preschool years, 


childhood set by our traditions. 


when they are undergoing these often 
arduous and frequently difficult readjust- 
ments in their functioning and in their 
conduct and feelings, children are pro- 
vided with these play opportunities, it 
becomes possible to discover where and 
how they are failing to grow and de- 
velop and to meet life demands ade- 
quately. Diagnosis and treatment in the 


sense of discovering these difficulties, 
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understanding their meaning, and provid- 
ing the experiences and treatment which 
will help the child to meet his life tasks 
more adequately, become synonymous 
with preschool education, and thereby 
offer extraordinary possibilities for the 
protection of the many children who now 
pass through this period with persistent 
distortions and emotional disturbances. 
Recent studies have shown that if, con- 
currently with this kind of help to the 
young child, the parents are given some 
something of real 


| 
therapeutic guidance, 


ind permanent value can be achieved. 


Eli mentary Sc hools 


When the child enters the elementary 
school he again encounters a series of new 
demands and frustrations which may 
prove too much for him, especially it in 
his preschool years he has already been 
emotionally damaged and deprived of 
what he has needed tor wholesome de- 
velopment. For the first few years of 
school it is important that the child be 
ziven every possible help in meeting the 
often dificult adjustment of the school 
situation. Some of the already well-de- 
veloped procedures in the more forward- 
should be utilized as 


looking schools 


widely as possible. The Primary Unit, as 
it has been called, which eliminates the 
usual marks, grades, promotions and fail- 
ures, and focuses upon helping the child 
as an individual personality to establish 
himself in the social group, shows how 
this critical period can be handled by the 
schools as an active program for conserva- 
tion of children’s mental health. 

Since every study of the problem chil- 
dren, and especially of the various forms 


of difficulties exhibited by adolescents, 
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shows the sources of these difficulties as 
having been operating for many years, 
the schools have an unrivalled opportu- 
nity to help prevent later delinquency and 
to minimize the other forms of defeat 
and wastage among older children and 
adolescents by explicit recognition of 
what has been called the vulnerable child, 
that is, the child who has been exposed to 
family and neighborhood and other ex- 
periences which have been damaging t 
his personality. The vulnerable child has 
become susceptible to these experiences 
because he had been denied earlier the 
security and other personality needs, o1 
because of other damage such as illness, 
fatigue, or nutritional defects; he has had 
no offsetting or compensating experi 
ences, such as a relationship to a friendly 
cherishing adult who would help him t 
meet these hazards without being over 
whelmed by them. Sometimes, under 
fortunate circumstances, the growth po 
tentialities of the child may be sufhcient 
to provide what the child needs to escape 
unaided, but usually only the especially 
talented individual can achieve this self 
realization, and then often at a heavy cost 
to the personality. 
Through the early identification of 
vulnerable children and the provision i: 
the schools of all the different kinds ot 
experience which will help to strengthen 
and protect the child, an educational pro 
gram of far-reaching significance has bee: 
developed in a few schools where steps 
are being taken in this direction; repre 
social! 


sentatives of all the different 


agencies, welfare and children’s organiza 


tions, protection and police organizations, 


and so on, have been invited to come to 


the school at frequent intervals in order 











that they may contribute from their wide 
experience to the development of pro- 
grams for protecting the individual vul- 
These 


beginning to realize that their major 
é re] 


nerable children. agencies are 
efforts have been focused upon treatment 
after children have become badly dam- 
aged or maladjusted, that individual chil- 
dren are often referred to them too late 
for really effective help, and that their 
several programs must be better articu- 
lated in the interests of serving the acute 
needs of children and youth. 

If the school personnel and the -repre- 
sentatives of other organizations can learn 
to collaborate in the effort to recognize 
these vulnerable children, and to protect 
them while they struggle to meet the 
tasks of life in the face of woefully in- 
idequate home conditions and disorderly 
neighborhoods, then something really ef- 
fective will emerge in the way of an 
active program of mental hygiene for 
children and youth. 

One of the major difficulties is that 
each organization and profession usually 
fails to recognize that it is doing only a 
part of the larger task and that the child 
requires the concerted effort of several 
igencies if he is to be éffectively helped. 
Community agencies and professional 
groups repeatedly confess their willing- 
ness to collaborate, but such proffered 
collaboration can become actual and op- 
erating only in terms of specific indi- 
vidual children. In the face of a specific 
child and his needs, each agency and each 
profession can see more clearly what it 
ilone can do and what other techniques 
and services are necessary if the needs of 
the child are to be met. It should also 


be recognized that too often the same 
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basic difficulties come before different 
agencies and professions under different 
names and symptoms. Thus, a case of 
family disorganization may be revealed as 
a problem of truancy, with poor progress 
in school, as a neurosis in the child guid- 
ance clinic, as malnutrition in the pedi 
atric clinic, as juvenile delinquency in 
the court. Likewise, the same misbe- 
havior in the child may come to the at- 
tention of the police, of a clinic, of a 
social agency, or of an attendance officer, 
depending upon who complains and to 
whom. 
Churches and Parents 

The churches face a very real oppor 
tunity to contribute to these programs 
for the protection of children and youth, 
especially among families who are in con 
tinuing relationship with their churches. 
In accordance with the Christian injunc 
tion “‘to love little children,” the churches 
can help parents to a fuller realization of 
what this means, and to recognize how 
many of the customary practices of dis- 
cipline and punishment in the home are 
in conflict with what is known about the 
emotional needs of young children and the 
process of their personality development. 

It should be recognized that many of 
our traditional beliefs about young chil- 
dren are no longer tenable; that the belief 
that strong discipline and harsh punish- 
ment were necessary to socialize the child 
can no longer be maintained. Profes- 
sional judgment based on the study of 
both children and adults no longer sup- 
ports the older practices of scolding, phys- 
ical punishment, and other treatment de- 
signed to “break the child’s will,” since 
these usually create persistent feelings of 
resentful hostility, 


anxiety, guilt, or 
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which appear later in various forms of 
But, be- 


cause parents cannot believe in their chil- 


maladjustment misbehavior. 
dren, they conscientiously employ these 
methods of child rearing which create 
the very difficulties they are so anxious 
to avoid. 

Not the least important task of mental 
hygiene is to create a belief in human 
nature, so that parents and teachers will 
realize that children want to be social and 
to belong to the group and to be like 
adults. They want to be loyal, and, if 
given love and reassurance, they can and 
will achieve orderly conduct and friendly, 
cooperative human relationships, because 
thereby they can learn to manage their 
impulses and feelings, which otherwise 
may lead to disorderly and often destruc- 
tive conduct. We could believe more in 
human nature if we realized that children 
have potentialities for growth and ad- 
justment which we can rely upon to help 
them mature. If they are not blocked, 
frustrated, coerced, or deprived of the 
understanding and affection they need, 
they will meet the requirements of sociali- 


zation effectively. 


Helping the Adolescent 


When we turn to the needs of the 


adolescent and ask how we can further 
the mental health of boys and girls dur- 
ing this difficult period of transition, the 
most promising answer is again in the 
direction of recognizing that each boy 
and girl must face the inescapable tasks of 
life, including the problem of biological 
growth, development, and maturation. 

In order to grow up and become a 
participating member of our society, the 
adolescent must develop a capacity for 


self-direction and independence, and cease 
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to be an obedient, dependent child who 
relies upon his family for his continued 
This 


cent must emancipate himself from de- 


guidance. means that the adoles- 
pendence upon the family and accept the 


responsibility of being a  self-directing 


adult. Also, each adolescent must clarify 


and accept the masculine or feminine 
role in order to become an adult man or 
woman prepared to utilize the opportuni- 
ties and privileges which maturity brings 
to men and and 


women in marriage 


in parenthood. Likewise, the adolescent 
must come to terms with the social life 
in which he lives, demonstrate his ade- 
quacy by meeting the requirements of 
schools and jobs, revise his many child- 
hood beliefs and fantasies, and reconstruct 
his or her image of the self in accordance 
with his or her actual potentialities and 
limitations. 

It is clear that in meeting these often 
difficult 


childhood, the individual boy or girl is 


problems of transition from 
frequently perplexed, if not bewildered, 
torn by conflicting needs and loyalties, 
and usually unable to find the kind of 
guidance and counsel which he or she may 
so desperately need. A program of mental 
health for adolescents should be directed 
to the clarification of the many and often 
acute curiosities of young people, their 
perplexities, and, above all, their aspira- 
tions. This is where the schools can be 
of immense help, if they would increas- 
ingly organize their programs around the 
questions which adolescents are vitally in- 
terested in, as contrasted with the usual 
procedure of expecting adolescents to con- 
form to a curriculum which may largely 
ignore what they want to know and what 
they would like to do. 


(To be continued) 
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Case Studies | 4 


Bis. HARCOURT PEPPARD, MD. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE CASE 


ARRY struck little Anna in the face 

and pulled her hair. Anna was cry- 
ing bitterly when Miss J. turned from 
the blackboard ‘to investigate the com- 
motion. She took Harry to the front of 
the room, sat him in a chair, and then 
When Harry, who 
is a big, plump-faced, long-headed, eight- 


tried to pacify Anna. 


year-old, with large upper front teeth pro- 
truding, made funny faces and clowned, 
as he was doing now, the 3A class burst 
into an uproar. Torn between her desire 
to pacify Anna and prevent Harry from 
disturbing the class, the teacher lost her 
temper and began to shout at Harry, 
making all kinds of threats. Harry’s 
clowning was matched only by the ease 
with which he was intimidated by adults 
and he stopped immediately and began 
to whimper. Miss J. took him out of 
the room where she told him to wait 
while she made efforts to calm the class 


and resume normal activity. 


Submitted by Henry Hansburg, Ph.D., School 
Psychologist, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of 
Education of the City of New York. 


OF HARRY* 


Scenes like this had been quite fre- 
quent during the term. Harry was a 
constant source of disturbance in the 
classroom, and when chastised, he seemed 
confused, fearful, and disturbed. He had 
normal intelligence and did fair work in 
the school subjects (corroborated by psy- 
chological tests), but his relations with 
the other children were a serious prob- 
lem. Miss J. had come to the end of her 
patience with him. 

Harry was referred to the Assistant 
Principal, and he in turn talked the prob- 
lem over with the psychiatric social 
worker of the Bureau of Child Guidance. 
The social worker, during her first ap- 
pointment with the mother, found her to 
be a very fearful, worried, and unhappy 
woman. Of German birth, and of par- 
ents who had lost their fortune and their 
lives when the Nazis took over, she had 
fled to America. Left alone, she sought 
security through marriage to a man of 
good financial standing, twice her age, 
and with two grown children of his own. 


Mrs. B had no social contacts outside of 
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her home except for some cousins whom 
she’ visited regularly. She spent most of 
her time ministering to the needs of her 
family. 

During her pregnancy Mrs. B. was 
unhappy, but when Harry was born, she 
determined to give him the best of care. 
She became over-solicitous and protective, 
thus hampering his normal emotional 
growth. 

Harry grew up in this family in which 
his father showed no interest in him, and 
in which his mother watched him care- 
fully lest he do something which would 
reflect badly upon herself and her hus- 
band. At the first sign of aggressive 
behavior toward other children she with- 
drew him from them. As a result, 
Harry’s social contacts in his pre-school 
years were limited, to a considerable de- 
gree, to adults who, for the most part, 
showed no interest in him outside of 
reprimanding him for misdemeanors and 
keeping him from getting into trouble. 
The only one who showed any positive 
interest in him was his step-brother, who 
had recently been drafted into the Army. 
While his mother cared for him in a pro- 
tective sort of way, she alternated be- 
tween spanking, threats and indulgence. 

In the neighborhood, when he did have 
contacts with other children, he showed 
some of the usual exploratory social be- 
havior of much younger children. The 
result was that his social advances were 
awkward and often impulsively aggres- 
sive. He found himself in constant fights 
and quarrels and was easily taken ad- 
vantage of because he could not organize 
his defense very well. Inevitably he 
received deprivations and whipping for 


these social excursions. The mother 
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would always investigate his behavior by 
questioning the other children. If she 
received poor reports about him she would 
keep him in the house and give him a 
spanking. 

When Harry entered school he brought 
with him these behavior characteristics, 
and he became difficult to manage in the 
classroom. Fortunately Harry succeeded 
in learning the school skills readily so 
that success in this area of school living 
was not denied to him. Notes went 
home constantly to the mother, however, 
describing his misbehaviors, and Mrs. B.’s 
shame led her to deprive and punish him 
further, in spite of her own earlier desires 
to protect and love him. Often she re- 
ported mishaps to the father, who gave 
him more spankings. Harry became a 
worried and frightened child. Fearful of 
punishment, and unable to handle his own 
impulses more constructively, he began to 
blame others for his difficulties, accusing 
the other children of not liking him and 
of provoking him constantly to retali- 
ation toward them. 

At the Bureau he told about how the 
children called him a “‘cry-baby,” spoiled 
his papers, and beat him. “They always 
blame me for things.” He told of ter- 
rifying dreams. “A policeman wants to 
catch me. I always get frightened at 
night. I hear noises in the house. Some- 
times I creep in my mother’s bed and 
wake her up. My mother and father 
beat me when I do this.” He dreamed 
of crooks, of murders, and of being hurt. 
“My mother doesn’t believe I dream, but 
I do. I see a man with a big, fat belly, 
and I’m scared to go to the door. I hear 
noises. When I open the light there is 


nothing. I am so frightened when night 











comes. 


I hear voices saying ‘Ha-ha-ha.’ ” 
During his telling of these dreams he 
was restless and excited. It was obvious 
that Harry’s fears and night tales were 
a reflection of the threats and punish- 
ments he had received at home, coupled 
with the lack of constructive satisfac- 
tions from his father or mother. Further 
contacts with him showed that he was 
confused about his place in the family, 
harassed by fear of his mother and father, 
and concerned about his place in the 
school and in the neighborhood among 
other children. WHarry’s fear of punish- 
ment showed up dramatically when the 
psychologist was first introduced to him 
in the school by the teacher. He put his 
hand up to his face, stepped back, and 
began to whimper. When reassured, he 
brightened up immediately and began to 
talk rapidly and anxiously about what he 
liked to do. He needed a considerable 
amount of individual attention for any 
Often 


when he saw the psychologist in the hall- 


success he had in school work. 


way or in any room of the building he 
would rush up to him and show what he 
had done and discuss it in detail. 

Harry required a considerable amount 
of reassurance with regard to his fears 
of punishment, his night terrors, his place 
with his parents in the home, and his 
ability to get along with other children. 
Mrs. B. was helped to understand the 
boy’s need for reassurance and affection. 
It was obvious that it was necessary to 
cope with her worry concerning the 
neighbors’ accusations and with her con- 
stant accounts concerning her unhappy 
marriage and her lack of any real love 
for her husband. She was very depend- 


ent on the Bureau social worker and 
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needed to learn how to give Harry oppor- 
tunities for more freedom outside the 
home and to reduce punishment. Her 
initial fear at coming to the Bureau was 
somewhat allayed when she was shown 
that the Bureau would not stigmatize her 
family, herself, or her boy. A number 
of interviews with Harry and the mother, 
separately, were held, during which they 
were given a change to air their feelings 
and concerns. Harry’s desire for the con- 
structive companionship of an adult was 
found to be very strong, and the attention 
given to him by both the psychiatrist 
and the psychologist helped to build 
greater self-confidence. He reported that 
mother didn’t hit him so much any more 
and that he didn’t have any more bad 
dreams. 

Adequate medical care for poor teeth, 
difficulty with vision, and a mild endo 
crine imbalance also proved helpful in 
adjusting Harry. His peculiar physical 
appearance had no doubt contributed to 
his feeling of being somewhat out of 
place with other children, and the physical 
treatment as well as the psychiatric inter- 
pretation helped in the acceptance of his 
own physical status. 

The realization that Harry was a very 
frightened and unhappy boy impressed 
Miss J. considerably. She had no idea 
that he had been punished so much and 
so often while, at the same time, con- 
siderably over-protected and thwarted in 
his desire for independence in the home. 
She had thought that the mother was un- 
cooperative, but when she found that 
Mrs. B. was a timid, conscientious woman 
who was unhappy in her married life and 
very punitive toward the boy, she stopped 


sending notes home about his misbehavior. 
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She now began to develop a more friendly 
relationship with him, trying to ignore 
most of his misbehavior as long as it 
wasn’t too flagrant. She discovered that 
Harry liked word games which included 
such things as anagrams, writing words 
in different positions which could be read 
horizontally and vertically, and making 
up sentences with phrase cards. She gave 
him many opportunities to indulge in 
these activities, and Harry was grateful. 
He began to feel more secure in school 
and did not demand as frequent attention 
by clowning and restless behavior in the 
room. There were only occasions now 
when he would relapse into his old be- 
havior. In the space of five months, 


Harry showed a marked change in his 
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school behavior. His new teacher in the 
3B grade said that she would never have 
selected him for referral to the Bureau. 
He seemed quiet, relaxed, interested in his 
work, and not particularly desirous of 
special attention. 

At home, Mrs. B. stopped listening to 
the complains of the other children and 
reduced her punishments. Her problems 
of keeping the father from spanking him 
still continued, but she has had some suc- 
cess in appealing to the father on the 
ground that the boy was doing nicely in 
school. His behavior in the neighborhood 
has shown improvement in many re- 
spects. A follow-up six months later 
showed that Harry was maintaining a 


good adjustment. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND THE CURRICULUM 


NTIL 
school activities of children that 
their 


recent times, the everyday 


make up curriculum have been 
determined by tradition, by some theory 
or philosophy of education, by social con- 
ditions, by community pressures, by text- 
book writers—in fact by almost every- 
thing except the persons most concerned, 
the children It only 


recently that children have shared in cur- 


themselves. is 
riculum planning, either directly or be- 
cause curriculum makers have emphasized 
the nature of childhood in their planning. 
The child study movement has influenced 
and 


private schools, but has been less success- 


practice in nursery schools some 


ful, it seems, in affécting public school 
curricula. Indeed, a wide gap between 


research into childhood and our school 
practices has been too often evident. 
Recently, however, some evidence of 
concern for child development in relation 
In 


1939 the National Society for the Study 


to the curriculum has been appearing. 


ot Education prepared a yearbook on the 


topic.' This yearbook summarized re- 
search findings in the various school sub- 
jects, but was not always successful in 
relating these to children’s development, 
perhaps because it usually started with the 
subject rather than with the child. Just 
recently several more attempts to relate 
child development and school practices 
have appeared which will be of interest to 
most teachers and other educational work- 
ers. 

in California a group working in co- 
operation with the State School Super- 
visors’ Association has prepared a chart of 
developmental characteristics of children 
in relation to planning the social studies 
program. The first printed statement of 
the study has appeared in the California 
Elementary School Principals’ Yearbook 


1 National Study 


Child Development and the Curriculum. 


Society tor of Education 


Thirty- 
eighth Yearbook, Part I, 1939. (Distributed by 
The Department of Education, University of Chi- 


cago. ) 
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for 1944.2 


larger aims of social studies instruction, 


After considering some of the 


the article gives a summary of physical, 
social, and intellectual growth character- 
istics of children at different develop- 
mental levels, and then states implications 
of these for the school program of the 
children concerned. The chart summary 
is one that can be read easily by all teach- 
ers, and one that will form a basis for in- 
teresting discussion at a number of teach- 
ers’ meetings. 

A recent curriculum publication of the 
Newark Public 


foundation. 


Schools* has a_ similar 
It is a bulletin prepared by 
a central curriculum committee with the 
help of teachers and others in the school 
system which presents some major educa- 
tional implications of child study rather 
than giving specific hints for classrom 
methods. The first chapters of the bul- 


letin discuss local needs and facilities, 


more general social and_ psychological 
factors influencing the curriculum, and 
purposes of elementary education. 

The first main purpose is stated as fol- 
lows: To develop boys and girls so that 
they will have an understanding of human 
relationships and will participate in social 
activities in ways conducive to the general 


welfare. The third purpose is given as 


Seeds, Corinne, Davis, Percy R. and Bose, Roy 
Under- 


Environment.” 


G. “Experiences Designed to Promote 
standing of Physical and Social 
In Guide posts for the Elementary S¢ hools of To 
morrow, 16th Yearbook, California Elementary 
School Principals’ Association, 1944, 50-79. (Dis- 
tributed by Sarah L, Young, Parker School, Oak- 
land 3, California, $1.00.) 

Newark Board of Education, Our Schools and 
Curriculum, A Guide to the Improvement of In 
Newark, New Jersey, Board of Educa- 
tion, 1944, 88 p. J50c. 


struction. 
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follows: To develop boys and girls so that 
they will be sound in body and mind, and 
personally well adjusted. 

The fourth chapter of the bulletin is 
entitled “Children of Elementary School 
Age.” It also contains charts summar- 
izing the physical, mental, and the social 
emotional development of children at 
three age levels, the five to eight period, 
the nine to eleven period, and early ado 
lescence. A valuable part of these chart 
is the listing of educational implication 
of the various growth characteristics 
These implications are not stated as spx 
cific school activities, but form excellen 
guides for more detailed descriptions i1 
curricular publications. 

A third attempt to list the important 
developmental characteristics of childre: 
has been made by a University of Chicage 
workshop group. This consists of som 
twenty-five pages of mimeographed mat 
rial entitled Developmental Differences in 
Children, Ages Five to Fourteen, and is 
the background for an article by Miss 
Mohr, one of the workshop group.* The 
materials contain considerable information 
about the physical, mental, social, and 
emotional development of children di 
vided into for age groups—the 5—6—7 year 
olds, the 8—9 year olds, the 10-11 year 
olds, and the 12-13-14 year olds. One 
value of the summary is its attempt to 
give specific references to experimental 
work which has helped establish the infor 
mation listed. Some further annotation 
would still be desirable. 

Miss Mohr’s article takes three facts 
skills of 


about development—physical 


* Mohr, Clara L. 


Approach to a Social-Studies Curriculum.” Eli 


“Child Development as a 


mentary School Journal, 44: 388-95, March,. 1944 
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children, mental abilities in making com- 


parisons, and social participation—and 
suggests implications of these for the cur- 
riculum. The article is particularly wise 
in suggesting the limitations of these data 
is well as their applications. In general, 
Miss Mohr believes there are four impli- 
cations of child study for the social studies 
curriculum: (a) Interests of children give 
a point of departure (but not a complete 
sequence of activities) for planning the 
social-studies program. (b) The litera- 
ture on child development places limits on 
the things that schools should try to have 
children do. (c) The implications for 
broad 
(d) It is in the field 


of method that child-development data 


content of the curriculum are 


rather than specific. 


have their greatest influence on the social- 
studies program. Teachers and others will 
be interested in thinking through these 
ideas for themselves and in reading Miss 
Mohr’s article for more complete discus- 
sion of the points. 

A fourth sign of the recent interest in 
child development in relation to the cur- 
riculum is a recent bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges.° 
\s implied by its title, the bulletin dis- 
cusses child development in relation to 
what teachers should know about it, but 
in so doing it gives a number of general- 
izations valuable in the whole area of 
understanding children. 

The bulletin is an outgrowth of group 


tudy which attempted functional under- 


American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
ild Growth and Development Emphases in 
acher Education. . The Association, 1944, 142 p. 

The bulletin may be obtained from Charles W. 
Hunt, State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. 
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standing of human development through 
synthesis of scientific findings in all re- 
lated fields—genetics, biochemistry, phy- 
siology, psychology, and cultural anthro- 
No small 


group could successfully complete such a 


pology, to name just a few. 


synthesis, but the bulletin sounds as if 
they had an exciting time trying! Al- 
though the group gives a progress report 
in stating important generalizations about 
child development, in an introductory 
statement Prescott emphasizes the impor- 
tance for teachers, not only of studying 
child 
working with an individual child. 


Parts V and VI of the bulletin are of 


development in general, but of 


particular practical value in that they list 
techniques that will help teachers under- 
stand and guide children and suggest steps 
for incorporating the findings into teacher 
education programs. The statements can- 
not be summarized here. They are of 
such value that they should be read by all 


teachers and all teachers of teachers. 


Promotion Policies 


The increasing practice of yearly pro- 
motion for all, or nearly all, pupils has 
created problems and controversy in many 
school systems. Some high school teach- 
ers and college teachers complain that the 
students who come to them cannot read 
and write properly, and blame the pro- 
motion system. Even in the upper grades 
of the elementary school, teachers face 
the problem of helping pupils with a very 
wide range of abilities in any one class. 
Being human, they are tempted to “pass 
the buck” to the lower grades or the 
Most 


theory of the importance of social adjust- 


home. teachers subscribe to the 
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ment, but in actual practice difficulties 
created by almost automatic promotion 
loom larger than the best of theories. 

It is of considerable interest, then, to 
note the publication of a new study of 
promotion policies. Sandin’s ‘Social and 
Emotional Adjustments of Regularly Pro- 
moted and Non-Promoted Pupils’”® will 
furnish facts in school systems where 
facts are needed as a basis for discussion. 

In his introduction, Sandin points out 
that 100 per cent promotion or something 
like it is still far from the rule in the 
United States, that several million chil- 
dren in the country have failed once or 
more school 


during their elementary 


careers. His particular findings are based 
on a group of over four hundred children 
in a Connecticut school system in grades 
one to eight, some of whom were slow- 
progress pupils. Their adjustments were 
studied by means of interviews, observa- 
tions, sociometric tests, behavior ratings 
by teachers, a ‘““Who-Is-It?” test answered 
by classmates, and a questionnaire de- 
signed to explore feelings and attitudes. 
Some of Sandin’s findings can be men- 
tioned briefly. In comparison with regu- 
lar-progress children, the slow-progress 
pupil was more likely to indicate that his 
companions were in the upper grades and 


Slow- 


progress and regular-progress pupils show 


to wish to be in upper grades. 


distinct cleavages in their friendships 


within a class. Teachers rated the slow - 


progress pupils less favorably than their 


® Sandin, Adolph A. Social and Emotional Ad 


ustments of Regularly Promoted and Non-Pro 


moted Pupils. Child Development Monographs, 
No. 32. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944, 142 
S $2.85 
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regularly promoted classamates on 17 out 
of 20 behavior traits, such as sociability, 
kindness, calmness, and reliability. Teach- 
ers reported that 25 per cent of the re- 
peater group but only 5 per cent of their 
regular-progress classmates are serious be 
havior problems. More of the slow- 
progress pupils worried about failure and 
many of them said in interviews that they 
felt badly about previous non-promotion 

These unfavorable effects in the live: 
of the slow-progress pupils may not all be 
attributable to the effects of non-promo 
tion alone. For example, the average dif 
erence in I. Q. between the two groups 
was 22 points, and many of the slow 
progress children may have had a history 
of inability to cope with many bits of 
academic requirements before they actu 
ally failed to be promoted. However, 
Sandin’s findings are overwhelmingly in 
favor of the conclusion that non-promo 
tion is associated with a large group of 
poor adjustments in children. Earlie: 
studies such as that of Saunders’ suggest 
that pupils who repeat a grade do not 
benefit in terms of academic achievement 
Sandin’s study suggests that social and 
emotional maladjustments of a rathe 
widespread and serious nature are asso 
ciated with failure. We can only con 
clude with Sandin that “the burden rests 
upon those who advocate non-promotion 


as a policy.” 
Children’s Pre fe rences for 
Paintings 
The recent rise in the use of projective 


Promotion or Failure for 


Elementary School Pupil. New York, Bureau « 


‘ Saunders, C. 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 


sity, 1941, 77 p. $1.25 

















techniques for studying children’s adjust- 
ments suggests mention of a new study 
of children’s preferences for traditional 
and modern paintings.“ This research 
does not explore psychological implica- 
tions in children’s choices, but simply in- 
vestigates children’s preferences for one 
of each of pairs of pictures of similar 
content, one traditional and one modern. 

The study involved nearly 2,500 boys 
and girls in the second grade through the 
sixth grade in New York City and a New 
Jersey township school. It includes more 
careful statistical treatment of data than 
given in previous studies of a similar na- 
ture. The test used consisted of color 
reproductions of well known pairs of 
paintings photographed in Kodachrome 
and projected as lantern slides. For ex- 
ample, such pictures as Bonheur’s The 
Horse Fair and Marc’s Blue Horses, and 
Millet’s The Angelus and Grant Wood's 
American Gothic were shown in pairs as 
traditional and modern paintings with 
similar content. 

The results indicate that “the elemen- 
tary school children in this study pre- 
ferred traditional to modern paintings, in 
the ratio of about three to two.” How- 
ever, in 16 of the 64 pairs all the children 
preferred the modern painting, which sug- 
gests that modern works should be in- 
cluded in art appreciation courses. Tra- 
ditional portraiture but modern landscape 
painting seem to be preferred. Students 
of child development will not be surprised 
that preferences for traditional paintings 


ncreased as the children 


grew older. 
* mats, E. 


ynal and Modern Paintings. 
g 


Children’s Preferences for Tradi- 
New York, Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


rsity, 1944, 101 p. $1.50, paper. 
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Preferences for traditional paintings are 
undoubtedly influenced by adult standards 
and seem to become stabilized around the 
fifth or sixth grades. Girls tend to prefer 
traditional paintings somewhat more than 
boys, and children from homes of higher 
social-economic level (where they are 
probably “exposed” to adult tastes in 
“art’’) more than children from homes of 
low social-economic status. 

Katz’s study can be combined with 
what is known about children’s develop- 
ment in creative aspects of art to suggest 
possible experiences for children in this 
area of the curriculum. He raises one or 
two interesting possibilities related to 
the mental hygiene field, such as the 
more spontaneous emotional response of 
younger children to modern paintings, but 


does not develop these fully. 


Miscellaneous 


S. R. Laycock, who is an associate 
editor of Understanding the Child, has 
prepared a valuable annotated bibliog- 
raphy for teachers and parents who want 
background materials for Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings. 
child 


materials and 


The bibliography 


lists magazines, study courses, 


pamphlet books dealing 
with childhood, adolescence, and parent- 
hood. It may be obtained from The Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan Bookstore, Sanka- 
toon, Saskatchewan, for seven cents. 

W. Carson Ryan, editor of Understand- 
ing the Child, is co-author of a new edu- 
cational psychology.” His chapters, in a 


book written by seven authors, will not 


* Skinner, C. E. (ed.). Elementary Educational 
Psychology. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1945, 
440 p. 
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surprise readers of this journal by their 
titles for they deal with emotional and 
social adjustments, exceptional children, 


The book 


seems to cover a wide range of topics in 


and mental hygiene. whole 


a general but helpful way. Many studies 


in child development as mentioned above 
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and numerous others reporting research in 


school practices make it difficult to 
present modern educational psychology 
within the confines of a single volume. 
Elementary Educational Psychology rep- 
resents a wise, if not a complete, selection 


of materials in this field. 
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